THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

it further than any of the Tudors, and in some respects using
the power of the Crown to protect the poor against the privi-
leged classes. But Laud in the words of Mr. Keith Felling
"ruined Hooker's appeal to reason by the methods of a pro-
vost marshal55 and Strafford made himself hated by his policy
of "thorough" which seemed to be paving the way to a mili-
tary despotism. The attempt to impose high Anglicanism on
the Presbyterian Scots was futile and disastrous, and the
king's necessities forced him to appeal to Parliament and
abandon Strafford and Laud to their enemies the Puritan
squires. But even then no reconciliation was possible between
Charles's conception of a paternal and authoritarian govern-
ment in Church and State and the views of the "Root and
Branch" party in the House of Commons who claimed the
appointment of ministers by Parliament, the control of the
armed forces of the Crown and the settlement of religion by
a national synod.

When the final breach took place in 1641, the nation was
fairly equally divided, but the Parliament held London and
was backed by the trading classes and the moneyed interests.
Moreover, it is highly significant that a majority of the great
landowning families who had made their fortunes under the
Tudors, Percys, Russells, Sidneys, Herberts, Cecils, Mon-
tagues and Cavendishes, were either neutral or hostile to
the Crown. "The king's cause and party3,5 it was said in
Bristol in 1645 "were favoured by two extremes in that city;
the one the wealthy and powerful men, the other of the
basest and lowest sort; but disgusted by the middle rank, the
true and best citizens." For a while the war was waged in-
decisively, but the result was assured when the New Model t
Army, the army of Fairfax and Cromwell, was organised by
the Parliament. This army consisted mainly of extreme
Puritans representing a peculiarly English brand of Puritan-
ism, which came to be called Independency. They were too
fiercely individualistic to accept the cast-iron ecclesiastical
system of Geneva and they tended to adopt what in the
middle of the seventeenth century was the new doctrine of
toleration, a doctrine which would have been as hateful to
Calvin as it was to Laud, but which, curiously enough, was